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Two Worlds of Church Life in the United States 


by GLEN W. TRIMBLE 


Director, Home Missions Research, 
Bureau of Research and Survey 


(The following paper contains material presented to the annual meeting of the 
Association of Statisticians of American Religious Bodies in 1958, and is published 
here by request of those attending that session.) 


Perhaps the most significant dividing line in contempo- 
rary life in the United States is that between residence in 
metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas of the country. 
Certainly in terms of religious affiliation the “two worlds” 
are strikingly and significantly different. The present 
article presents a re-analysis ot the data of the study of 
Churches and Church Membership in the United States, 
concentrating on contrasts between church life in the 
metropolitan and non-metropolitan counties as defined by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

The study used was a major project of the Bureau of 
Research and Survey. It was an enumeration and analysis 
by counties, states and regions of 114 religious bodies, 
182,856 churches and 74,125,462 church members. Church 
data were, in the main, for the year 1953, population data 
were drawn from the 1950 U. S. Census. For a full dis- 
cussion of both the scope and the limitations of the origi- 
nal study see Bulletin 1, Series A. (This bulletin, full 
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coverage of a locality or state, and the entire series of 80 
bulletins, are published by the National Council’s Depart- 
ment of Publication & Distribution.) 


Summary 


What does this material tell us of metropolitan, non- 
metropolitan contrast? Let us look first at a general 
summary : 


TABLE |! 
Metropolitan Non-Metropolitan 

Number of counties........ 277 2,797 
Population (millions)...... 8514 65 
Percent of population...... 57 43 
Percent members—all faiths. 61 39 
Percent of all Protestants... 46 54 
Percent of all Roman Catho- 

Percent of all Jews........ 98 2 
Percent of Protestant Churches 29 71 
Percent of Roman Catholic 

50 50 


While the two worlds are vastly different in geographic 
area, their positions are reversed in terms of population 
even in 1950. The population advantage of the metro- 
politan areas will undoubtedly be greater in 1960 and 
each decade thereafter if present trends continue. It is 
in this light that the Protestant and Roman Catholic mem- 
bership percentages should be viewed. The overwhelm- 
ing Jewish metropolitan clustering is accentuated by the 
fact that this is actually the “culture count” of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Yearbook which, originally, was primarily 
confined to metropolitan centers. It, however, is probably 
an exaggeration of an actual pattern of concentration. 

The implications of the membership percentages for 
Protestant and Roman Catholic strategic assessment and 
future planning are reenforced by the percentages for 
church location. The Protestant figures raise a strong 
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suspicion of over-service in non-metropolitan areas and 
under-service in the metropolitan counties. 


Membership Contrasts 


Table II approaches the same contrast in another way. 
Here the universe is total church membership reported 
in the study: 


TABLE 
Percentages of Church Membership 
Total Non-Metro- 
Metropolitan politan 
Protestant ........ 53 39.8 73.5 
Roman Catholic ... 40 49.0 25.0 


Protestants out-number Roman Catholics by almost 
three to one outside the metropolitan areas. The metro- 
politan situation is close to a direct reversal of the total 
national faith ratio. 


Protestant Differences 


Among Protestants general averages tend to obscure 
substantial internal differentiations. One significant vari- 
able is the region of a denomination’s major strength. 
This is illustrated in Table IIT: 


TABLE Ill 
Selected Membership Percentages 


Metropolitan Non-Metropolitan 


46 54 
American Baptists......... 58.5 41.5 
Southern Paptists......... 40 60 
Presbyterian U.S. A....... 62 38 


Presbyterian U. S......... 45 55 


In these instances northern and southern regional in- 
fluence seems to be more influential than the common 
Presbyterian and Baptist denominational labels. Much 
more exploration is needed along these lines. 


Membership per Church 


The differences in patterns of church life receive strong 
emphasis when they are analyzed in terms of average 
membership per church as illustrated below : 


TABLE IV 
Average Church Membership 
Protestant Roman Catholic 
390 2,824 
Metropolitan (over 1 million). 426 3,497 
Non-metropolitan .......... 182 957 


While the typical Roman Catholic congregational unit 
is much larger than the Protestant one, both tend to ex- 
pand and contract in response to the population density 
of their location. When the additional subdivision of the 
metropolitan grouping for localities over one million total 
population is added, the trend of greater density-larger 
churches is further verified. 


Membership Potential 


An exercise in relating average Protestant church mem- 
bership to available potential membership yields interest- 
ing results. For this purpose all persons with Roman 
Catholic and Jewish church affiliation are subtracted from 
the total population. Negroes are also substracted because 
the original study failed to secure a count of most Negro 
churches and because in regrettable fact many white Prot- 


to 


estant churches do not regard them as potential constitu. 
ents. The remainder are persons without church relation 
and potential members. Let us look at them in relation 
to average church size and community setting. 


TABLE V 


Available Persons per Protestant Church 
(Not Roman Catholic, Jewish or Negro) 


Available Average Not 
Persons Membership Recruited 
National Average... 605 240 365 
Non-metropolitan 423 182 241 
Metropolitan ...... 1,055 390 665 
Metropolitan 
over 1 million.... 1,330 426 904 


ven though churches tend to be larger as surrounding 
density increases, the actual totals of unrecruited potential 
members are progressively greater. The larger churches 
in the denser centers are actually less effective in winning 
members. The facts raise real questions as to historic 
“comity” standards and real issues as to present and future 
Protestant strategic planning. 


Conclusion 


The material presented provides a number of significant 
indicators of a real dividing line in church life, both Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic, as between the two worlds 
of metropolitan and non-metropolitan America. The tra- 
ditional urban and rural division used in church work 
tended to polarize in the inner city and the open country 
leaving much of the real America without specialized 
service, 

One advantage of the present analysis is that nothing 
“falls between the two stools.” Together metropolitan 
and non-metropolitan make up the entire country. Each 
has logical internal breakdowns. Metropolitan areas can 
be fruitfully classified on a basis of total population in 
categories of under 100,000, 100,000 to 500,000, 500,000 
to 1,000,000, and over 1,000,000. The population of non- 
metropolitan America is split in almost exact thirds— 
urban, rural non-farm, and rural farm. 

Each sub-section yields to similar analysis, As example, 
the metropolitan areas over 1 million population have al- 
ready been touched on. They include 29.8 percent of the 
total population but only 17.4 percent of all Protestants. 
Within their boundaries are 10 percent of all Protestant 
churches but one of every four Roman Catholic churches. 
This is a sub-world that demands greater attention. Anal- 
ysis by regions, by states, by individual denominations, by 
denominational groups and contrasting pairs can be under- 
taken along the lines suggested by the Tables. 


Broadly, however, the intent of this abbreviated and 
partial analysis is to point up the real strategic significance 
of analyzing the distinctions and contrasts between the 
two worlds living side by side in our nation. 


Mission Workers Among American Indians 


“A survey of the attitudes and opinions held by a group 
of individuals who work closely with Indian poeple— 
denominational mission workers,” has been written by 
Anne O. Lively, research assistant, Bureau of Research 
and Survey (A Survey of Mission Workers in the Indian 
Field. Lawrence, Kansas, 2309 Vermont St., Indian Field 
Office, Division of Home Missions, National Council of 
Churches, 1958. Mimeographed). The study was made 
at the request of the Committee on Indian Work of the 
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National Council. ‘“The Committee expressed an interest 
in obtaining more information about the current situation 
of persons in this specialized mission field and indicated 
a particular interest in the points of view toward Indian 
culture held by individual workers.” 

A questionnaire was sent to all workers assisted by 
agencies of 18 religious bodies, including the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
dav Saints declined an invitation to participate but sent a 
letter describing its work, which is reproduced in the 
report. The 263 persons responding represent 43 per cent 
of the total list of names to which the questionnaire was 
sent. 

These workers carry on their program amid a debate. 
This debate, “which raises questions as to what happens 
to both the primitive and the complex socicties when they 
collide, centers around the philosophies of the ‘melting pot’ 
versus that of cultural pluralism.” 

More men than women are engaged in this work. 
Among both Protestants and Roman Catholics “women 
are primarily involved in medical and educational work.” 
Out of the 263 respondents, 79 were Roman Catholics. 
“Roman Catholic workers are practically all non-Indian,” 
while 22 per cent of the Protestants were either Indian 
or part Indian. 

“Roman Catholic workers, on the whole, are more highly 
educated than Protestants, and Protestant white workers 
have had more formal education than Indian workers.” 

“The majority of the workers are ordained,” with 
Roman Catholics having “a lower proportion of lay work- 
ers than Protestants. . . .” 

Only 6 per cent of the Roman Catholics and 14 per cent 
of the Protestants reported “‘good or fluent use of any 
Indian dialect.” 

“Most respondents described their work as pastoral, 
general mission work, medical, educational, etc. ; only three 
persons described their function as ‘converting’ or ‘evan- 
gelizing.’ 

“Among Protestants almost one-fifth of the workers 
believed that their actual service is less socially-oriented 
than it ideally should be. Five per cent thought it too 
socially-oriented, Among Catholics, 8 per cent considered 
their service less social than it should be: 3 per cent he- 
lieved the reverse.” 

Seventy per cent of the Protestants working with In- 
dians thought that, evaluating their own mission work, 
the relation of the church to Indian people had improved 
in recent years; and 72 per cent of the Roman Catholics 
were of this opinion. Considering Protestant work with 
Indians generally, however, only 45 per cent believed that 
there had been improvement; 30 per cent said there had 
been no change or deterioration; 16 per cent said “don’t 
know” ; from 10 per cent there was no response to this 
question. 

Sixty-six per cent of the Protestants and 51 per cent 
of the Roman Catholics thought economic conditions had 
improved during the past 10 vears among Indians in the 
localities they knew. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the Protestants and 58 per cent 
of the Catholics thought that local Indian-white relations 
had improved during the past 10 years. 

“The lack of homogeneity of opinion is a dominant 
characteristic of those in the field. Repeatedly, a particu- 
lar condition cited by one respondent as leading to im- 
provement in conditions will be cited by another as a dis- 
Integrating factor.” 

“On a three-point scale, ranging from those who are 
‘pro-culture’ to those who are ‘pro-assimilation,’ the fol- 
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lowing distribution was found among workers participat- 
ing in this study”: 

“Pro-culture”: Roman Catholics, 11 per cent; Prot- 
estants, 9 per cent. 

“Mixed”: Roman Catholics, 37 per cent; Protestants, 
51 per cent. 

“Pro-assimilation” : Roman Catholics 44 per cent ; Prot- 
estants, 35 per cent. 

“No response”: Roman Catholics, 6 per cent; Protes- 
tants, 4 per cent. 

The workers divided almost equally in answering the 
question whether Indian religious beliefs and Christian 
beliefs are irreconcilable. 

The workers were asked to state “the most serious prob- 
lem confronting the Indian people,” and three other major 
problems. The replies were summarized in a section of 
the report prepared by Louisa R. Shotwell of the Division 
of Home Missions. 

On the most serious problem, “52 cited something in 
the area of cultural adjustment ; 44 pointed to some factor 
of personality or psychological make-up of Indians; 42 
felt that economic insecurity came first. Twenty-six cited 
unwise government policy; 15 gave educational opportu- 
nity; 15 felt that something to do with religion or the 
church was the main problem; four mentioned lack of 
leadership or community organization, two health, eight 
segregation or minority status, one sexual immorality, 
and one inter-tribal animosities.”’ 

The information collected, writes Mrs. Lively, “is not 
of the type that provides direct answers to policy questions 
or concrete suggestions on how to improve programs. On 
the contrary, its function is to raise questions and to stimu- 
late discussion among policy makers and program planners 
which will eventuate in more effective mission work.” 


Statistics of Church Finances 


The following paragraphs are from a publication, Sta- 
tistics of Church Finances, published 1958, by the National 
Council’s Department of Stewardship and Benevolence, 
containing figures mainly for the calendar year 1957 or 
a fiscal year ending in 1957 or early 1958. 

“Contributions totaling $2,206,593,817 are reported by 
52 Protestant and Eastern Orthodox Churches in the 
United States. Of this amount, $443,575,766 is reported 
under benevolences, including home and foreign missions, 
relief abroad, etc. The amount for benevolences is equal 
to 20.1 per cent of the total. 

“For all local congregational items and operations the 
sum of $1,762,816,174 was reported, equal to 79.9 per 
cent of the grand total of $2,206,593,817 (which includes 
an amount of $201,877 that could not be classified as 
either benevolences or congregational expenses). 

“Forty-one of the 52 bodies reported figures this year 
comparable with those of the previous year. These 41 
reported a total for all causes of $1,661,391,468 this year, 
and a per-member amount of $63.27. The per-member 
figure a year earlier was $60.74. The gain per member 
over the previous year was 4.1 per cent. The total amount 
of $1,661,391,468 was 6.4 per cent above that of the pre- 
vious year—$1,552,335,435. 

“For congregational expenses the 41 bodies reported 
this year the sum of $1,323,148,238, compared with 
$1,240,060,055, a gain of almost 7 per cent. 

“The per-member figure for congregational expenses in 
the 41 bodies is $50.39, a gain of $1.87, or 3.9 per cent 
over the amount of $48.52 reported a year earlier. 
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“For all benevolences the 41 bodies reported $338,- 
243,230, compared with $312,275,380 a year earlier. The 
gain was $25,967,850, or about 8 per cent. 

“Per member for all benevolences $12.88 is reported, 
compared with $12.22 a year earlier, a gain of 66 cents, 
or 5.4 per cent. 

“The 52 bodies in the U. S. report a total of $84,102,- 
030 for foreign missions. For 41 bodies reporting com- 
parable figures this year and last, the total contributions 
this year are $64,292,770, compared with $59,775,339 
last year. The per-member figures from the 41 bodies is 
$2.45 this year and $2.34 a year ago, a gain of about 
5 per cent. 

“The latest information from the six Canadian bodies 
reporting indicates total figures of $90,717,727. Of this 
amount $73,808,360 was for congregational expenses and 
$16,909,367 for all benevolences. 

“Four bodies reported comparable tigures this year and 
last. These bodies reported a total for all purposes of 
$77,072,236 this year, compared with $71,755,231 a year 
ago, a gain of 7.4 per cent. 

“The per-member figure in the four bodies for all pur- 
poses is $46.91 this year compared with $44.79 a year 
earlier, a gain of 4.7 per cent. 

“For foreign missions in the four bodies the per-member 
gift was $1.33 this year, compared with $1.48 a year ago, 
a decrease of 9.8 per cent. 

“For new buildings 21 bodies in the U. S. reported a 
figure this year. In these 21 bodies the total amount 
reported for this purpose was $267,932,650, equal to 28 
per cent of the total of $941,603,638 reported for all con- 
gregational operations and items. A year earlier 25 bodies 
reported $223,518,644 for new buildings, equal to 29 per 
cent of a total of $769,351,562. 

“Each reporting official was asked to state whether 
his denomination reported receipts or expenditures for the 
item of congregational operations. The tabulation of re- 
plies received was as follows: 15 bodies reported receipts ; 
22 bodies reported expenditures ; 15 bodies did not answer 
the question or did not report this year... . 

“The data for these statistics are secured directly from 
the denominations. This is the only available source of 
such information. In spite of the fact that these are offi- 
cial reports, it should be noted that differences in denomi- 
national record keeping and reporting systems make it 
difficult to fit all the data into common categories.” 


On the Significance of Church Membership 


In the course of an article, “Question: How to Get It 
Done,” John Paul Jones writes in The Churchman, 118 
E. 28th St., New York 16 N. Y., January, 1959, of a 
personal experience as follows: 

“Many years ago I as a board member, white, went 
with a staff member, colored, of the Urban League to see 
the personnel manager of one of America’s giant corpora- 
tions. We asked him why he didn’t employ Negroes except 
for menial jobs. It wasn’t this abrupt, but the courtesies 
and formalities didn’t prevent us from being pointed and 
direct. Our host responded in the same fashion, though 
at first he appeared to be caught somewhat off balance. 
He said he really didn’t know why, that nobody had ever 
asked this question. Our visit was followed by others. 
Before long the company made an about face, adopted 
merit employment and soon had colored people working 
side by side with their white brethren in all departments. 

“One of the most interesting things about the whole 
business was the fact that the personnel manager had been 


a churchman all his life. He had been to Sunday School, 
He had read the Scriptures over and over again. He had 
heard many a sermon on brotherhood. All of this had 
made no difference whatever. Yet something happened 
immediately when he was confronted with the implications 
of his firm’s employment policy and presented with a plan 
for changing it. Being a church member had not resulted 
in anybody asking him about the employment patterns of 
his corporation. In fact being a churchman had not even 
caused him to ask himself.” 


Cooperators Look at Themselves 


Representatives of numerous consumer, purchasing, and 
finance organizations, meeting in the 21st Biennial Con- 
gress of the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. in Min- 
neapolis, September 1, 1958, emphasized “cooperation 
among cooperators” in the resolutions adopted. The 
League office is at 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, IIL. 


“The farmer is threatened with loss of independence— 
indeed, with being reduced to the status of a hired man— 
as a result of agricultural integration, unless such integra- 
tion is carried forward through farmer-owned cooperative 
institutions. 


“The average person, consumer, small business, primary 
producer, is threatened with loss of participation in either 
significant ownership or decision-making. 

“Continued far enough, these trends could destroy the 
very substance of democracy and freedom... . 

“Cooperation among the many people, and cooperative 
ownership of economic enterprises geared to serve the 
people’s needs directly, can reverse these trends. . . . 

“Cooperation and cooperatives can only do this, how- 
ever, if they match the growth of bigness with coordina- 
tion, joint enterprise, common effort, and, where logical, 
merger of their strength and resources.” 

The League favored organization of credit unions 
among the members of “every other kind of cooperative.” 
It called on “cooperative-type insurance companies to in- 
vest in sound securities of other cooperators” and “to 
make properly secured loans to other cooperators” as they 
may be permitted by regulatory bodies. 

The League went on record, further, among many other 
items, as favoring action: 

“That consumer cooperatives of all kinds purchase as 
much, as they practically can, direct from farm supply and 
farmers marketing cooperators. 

“That cooperatives of all types . . . encourage their 
members to become members and patrons of all other 
types of cooperatives available to them and where a needed 
service is not so available, then to undertake its cooperative 
organization. .. . 

“That cooperatives of all types join together in com- 
mon programs aimed at accurately informing the general 
public about the facts and benefits of cooperatives and 
mutual businesses. . . .” 

The League called on “cooperators to give consideration 
in their buying procedures to the working conditions under 
which goods are handled or produced, giving preference 
to goods produced or handled under union conditions, and 
to farm products marketed through marketing coopera- 
tives.” 

In a policy statement the League “asserts the right of 
all people to engage in economic enterprise on either a 
profit or a non-profit basis.” It opposes “unregulated 
monopoly in all forms,” and believes that “the best way 
to control monopolies is to encourage the growth of co- 
operatives.” 
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It “believes that in a truly free enterprise system most 

ple could achieve a large measure of security through 

rsonal initiative and by participation in various forms 
of cooperative and mutual aid associations.” However, 
in a modern technological society “we believe it to be a 
proper function of government . . . to establish minimum 
sandards of security whereby all citizens may protect 
themselves against the hazards of illness, unemployment, 
disability, and old age.” 


“Human. Potentialities” 


Gardner Murphy of the Menninger Foundation con- 
siders aspects of personality beyond the confines of the 
writings of most psychologists in the book, title above 
(New York, Basic Books, 1958, $6.00). 

“T have believed for a long time,” he says in his Preface, 
“that human nature is a reciprocity of what is inside the 
skin and what is outside; that it is definitely not ‘rolled 
up inside us’ but our way of being with our fellows and 
our world.” Dr. Murphy formerly taught at Columbia 
University and has been president of the American Psy- 
chological Association. 

He writes about the “fulfillment of three human na- 
tures,” which he himself describes concisely : 

“The first human nature—the human nature of our 
organic make-up, our capacities, our cravings, our need 
to use the equipment with which life supplies us—might 
be satisfied in a wide variety of physical environments 
and even of social environments. From this first human 
nature, . . . developed a second human nature full of ‘ac- 
quired tastes,’ cultural needs, insatiable new demands upon 
the environment. These demands are not only in potential 
or actual conflict with one another ; they are often in con- 
fice with the demands of the first human nature. Words- 
worth put it well: ‘A few strong instincts and a few plain 
rules.” Can a social order serve both the first and the 
second human nature ? 


“Superposed, in turn, upon the second human nature 
stands the third human nature, the insatiable craving to 
understand, hoping to be realized in a world of science 
and arts; and no longer limited to an elite few, but de- 
manded by common men and women everywhere. This 
third human nature is often embattled with the second, 
because the second often prefers that which is familiar 
to that which challenges understanding. But where shall 
we look to find a social order, a kind of humanness, that 
can fulfill the potentialities of all three human natures?” 

“Moral issues” are involved in the process of fulfillment. 
For example, “who has the right to plan for whom?” 

“The heart of the question is the direction in which 
scientific investigation is to be pushed; the atmosphere 
affecting the choice of problems to be studied.” If scien- 
tific research will emphasize the physical and chemical 
realms, and the understanding of man, and “‘if all three 
tan grow and keep in balance, we can gain in wisdom 
as well as technology.” “A democracy without intellectual 
curiosity, without love of science as science, will produce 
an unfulfilled humanity, just as surely as could any 
fascism.” 


Dr. Murphy has special words for teachers in the mat- 
ter of “support for individual creativeness.” He closes 
his book by asking, “Is there any reason to end upon an 
optimistic note, despite the mess which humanity has been 
making of the world in the last few decades?” He thinks 
there are two reasons: 1. “We have somehow become less 
afraid of studying ourselves.” 2. “If curiosity be the soul 
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of science, curiosity is not only a tool in the discovery 
of needed truths; it is in itself one of those satisfiers that 
lead on and on to ever fresh delights.” Thus there may 
be “a leaping into existence of new realms of experience ; 
not an extrapolation of the present, but new in kind.” We 
are required first to find means of control of conflict, 
otherwise “there will be no human iuture.” 


“Adventure of Personality” 


The thesis that “religion is integral with the adventure 
of personality” is expressed by Oren H. Baker in the 
book, Human Nature Under God, subtitle quoted above 
(New York, Association Press, 1958, $4.50). The book 
is also described as an account of man’s growth from “self- 
hood to person-hood in the light of biblical revelation and 
the insights of modern psychology.” 

This work is concerned with that approach to the Bible 
that “stems from the incentive to ise it.” This is the prac- 
tical theologian speaking. “The datum for the practical 
theologian is the person in situ. It is his chief concern to 
relate . . . the formal thinking about religion to the dy- 
namic character of the human beings whom he daily 
serves. The sciences of man—anthropology, sociology, 
and especially psychology—bear the same relation to his 
work that philosophy bears to his colleague who is seeking 
a synthesis of valid beliefs.” 

More than half of this book consists of biblical material. 
“The Holy Scriptures become an indispensable text when 
an examination of the inner life is undertaken from a 
religious point of view.” The Bible “has the value of an 
epic of the soul whose range encompasses moods of the 
spirit which are common to men everywhere.” 

“It should be emphasized also that although concepts 
derived from psychology are employed in our treatment 
of the subject matter, deliberate effort is made to avoid 
using the Bible to substantiate psychological theories. 
Psychology, at best, is a tool to guide understanding, not 
mastering or determining canon in the normative sense.” 

In Part I, “the Bible, as primary text,” the author pre- 
sents “the evidence concerning the nature of the inner 
life.” In Part II, Dean Baker turns “to the human story 
as it is set forth in the modern sciences of man.” 


“Christian psychotherapy” is dealt with not in terms of 
“technically refined psychological methods.” Rather, “we 
are thinking of psychotherapy in its most native and his- 
toric association with religion as the name for the process 
by which a self becomes a person and grows into maturity 
through remedial change or redemption.” 

The author is dean and professor of pastoral theology 
at Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 


Henry David Thoreau’s Journal, 1853 


On March 5, 1853, Henry David Thoreau, one of the 
illustrious figures of Concord, Mass., during “the flower- 
ing of New England,” wrote in his Journal: 


“The secretary of the Association for the Advancement 
of Science requests me, as he probably has thousands of 
others, by a printed circular from Washington the other 
day, to fill the blank against certain questions, among 
which the most important one was what branch of science 
I was especially interested in, using the term science in 
the most comprehensive sense possible. Now, though I 
could state to a select few that department of human in- 
quiry which engages me, and should be rejoiced at an 
opportunity to do so, I felt that it would be to make myself 
the laughing stock of the scientific community to describe 
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or to attempt to describe to them that branch of science 
which specially interests me, inasmuch as they do not 
believe in a science which deals with the higher law. So 
I was obliged to speak to their condition and describe to 
them that part of me which alone they can understand. 
The fact is that I am a mystic, a transcendentalist, and a 
natural philosopher to boot. Now I think of it, I should 
have told them at once that I was a transcendentalist. 
That would have been the shortest way of telling them 
that they would not understand my explanations. 

“How absurd that, though I probably stand as near to 
nature as any of them, and am by constitution as good an 
observer as most, yet a true account of my relation to 
nature should excite their ridicule only! If it had been 
the secretary of an association of which Plato or Aristotle 
was the president. I should not have hesitated to describe 
my studies at once and particularly.” 


Civil Service Goes Poetic 


Recently R. A. Butler, the British Home Secretary. 
remarked that government work is deadly routine and 
that no public servant had ever written a poem about gar- 
bage collecting. The comment stirred up a national re- 
sponse among a literate people. Whole floods of verse 
flowed forth from offices under civil service, a contest was 
organized, and the Home Secretary became the judge. 
(By this time Mr. Butler was repentant.) He awarded 
the prize to a woman secretary in a town clerk’s office 
near London who wrote about a garbage can. 

All of which moves an editorial writer in the New York 
Herald Tribune, January 11, 1958, to ask for “all kinds 
of poetical sallies based on the humdrum tasks” of a city. 


“The Bewildering Kaleidoscopic Changes” 


When Harry Emerson Fosdick wrote The Manhood of 
the Master in 1913 he referred to “the bewildering, kalei- 
doscopic changes” in the generations of man, and the way 
the Master “outspans all the changes” with the result that 
“more people in the twentieth century take him for the 
Ideal than had ever heard of him in the first century or 
the tenth.” 

The book has been in continuous use since that date and 
Dr. Fosdick has written a new introduction to the 1958 
edition published by Association Press, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. ($2.50). 

The book is described by the author as not a biography 
or a contribution to theology. It is intended for “medita- 
tive, devotional use.” Each chapter contains daily read- 
ings from the scriptures with personal applications, fol- 
lowed by an essay on the chapter’s theme. It has been 
used in study courses. 


Religion and Labor 


At the Scarborough parish church the Archbishop of 
York preached to delegates attending the British Labour 
Party’s 1958 Conference in that city. The Primate in his 
sermon drew attention to the fact that the service svmbol- 
ized “the close bond in this country between public life 
and religion.” 

The Church Times (London, October 3, 1958) reported 
that the lessons were read by Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the 
Labour Party, and James Griffiths, deputy leader. 

The Archbishop said: “On the one hand, the history 
of the Labour movement in this country could never have 
been told without reference to those men, particularly in 

its earlier days, whose place in that movement was in- 
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spired by deliberate Christian convictions. On the other 
hand, Churchmen in this country are increasingly con. 
scious that the gospel they preach is not a gospel unless 
it has corollaries for every part of human life.” 


Evelyn Underhill on Worship 


Evelyn Underhill’s exploration of “those primary reajj- 
ties of man’s relation to God which our devotional action 
is intended to express” in her book, Worship (1936), has 
been reprinted by Harper and Brothers, New York, ina 
paperback Torchbook ($1.75). Miss Underhill explained 
that her “study of the nature and principle of worship and 
the chief forms in which they find expression in Christian. 
ity, is not the work of a kturgical expert, and is not 
intended as a handbook to that difficult science.” 


“Worship is here considered in its deepest sense, as the 
response of man to the Eternal: and when we look at the 
many degrees and forms of this response, and the graded 
character of human religion, its slow ascent from primi- 
tive levels and tendency to carry with it the relics of its 
past, we need not be surprised that even within the Chris- 
tian family there is much diversity in the expressive 
worship which is yet directed towards a single revelation 
of the Divine.” 


“Theology for Beginners” 


“If spiritual starvation is to be relieved, it must be 
largely the work of the laity, who are in daily contact 
with starvation’s victims,” F, J. Sheed, a layman, says in 
the book, title above (New York, Sheed and Ward, 1958, 
$3.00). The author, co-founder of the publishing house 
of Sheed and Ward, London and New York, has spoken 
on the dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church at “thow- 
sands” of street meetings in Europe and the United States. 
Most of this book has been published in some 20 diocesan 
papers under the headline, “Theology for the Layman.” 

“We must come to an understanding of the great 
dogmas, so that we know them in themselves and in their 
power to nourish ; we must bend every effort to mastering 
their utterance.” 

The book is “concerned with theology as meeting the 
two-fold need—the need of our own souls for the food 
and light and love of God that the great dogmas bring 
with them ; and the need of men all about us, a need which 
can be met only if we meet it.” 


Theology as food and light for the soul is interpreted 
in twenty chapters, each of which is divided into brief 
sections. 


The author, who has received an honorary doctorate of 
Sacred Theology, also writes: “The reading of this, and 
indeed all theological books, should be accompanied by 
the reading of Scripture.” 


A Potter's Field 


Almost 4,000 bodies of the unclaimed dead of New 
York are buried every year in the city’s potter’s field, 
located at the northern tip of Hart Island in Long Island 
Sound, Nan Robertson records in the column, “About 
New York,” in The New York Times, September 22, 
1958. 

The bodies of the unclaimed dead are sent twice a week 
to the city’s mortuary, East 29th Street, from which 
they are transported to Hart Island. There are no rites, 
no flags, no flowers, no markers. The pallbearers are 
prisoners from the city’s workhouse on Hart Island. 
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This Island has served as a potter’s field for 89 years. 
Ten years ago a simple monument was erected there bear- 
ing the one-word legend, Peace. 

The city first buried the unclaimed bodies in what is 
now Washington Square. The second field is now under 
the New York Public Library at 42nd Street and Fifth 
Avenue. Hart Island is the third field. 

The bodies arrive at Hart Island in pine coffins. The 
prisoners chisel numbers deeply on the pine. The coffins 
are placed in a trench, “three high, packed close to- 

ther, row on row.” 

On the island “in late summer, field asters spread a 
blanket of blue across its treeless northeastern tip... .” 


On the American Economy 


“In terms of objectives, principles, and tests of per- 
formance, the phrase ‘a foreign economic policy’ has 
become an empty box,” Theodore W. Schultz, chairman 
of the department of economics at the University of 
Chicago says in an article, “A Foreign Policy for What,” 
ina symposium on “The American Economy” appearing 
in The Saturday Review, 25 W. 45th St., New York 36, 
N. Y., January 17, 1959 (25 cents a copy). The number 
includes papers and addresses presented to a conference 
held in Washington by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, 711 5th Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., attended 
by some 300 persons in business, finance, research, and 
education. 

Dr. Schultz also said: ‘We have been vague and uncer- 
tain about the proper role of a United States foreign eco- 
nomic policy. For one, power politics has misled us. It 
is high time that we realize that a United States foreign 
economic policy cannot and should not be solely a hand- 
maiden of power. A foreign economic policy is funda- 
mentally a policy for plenty. It should be used primarily 
for this purpose. !ts performance should be tested by 
that standard. It is a policy that should be geared to 
national income and wealth and thus to economic growth 
and stability at home—and abroad.” 

“The one essential condition for stability that is lack- 
ing today,” according to Theodore O. Yntema, a vice 
president of the Ford Motor Company, “is sufficient 
competition in labor and business to avoid cost-push infla- 
tion. This lack will, I believe be fatal to economic sta- 
bility unless it is remedied.” 

Many other views are expressed by contributors. CED 
is an organization of 150 businessmen and educators, 
carrying on research for the purpose of stating economic 
policies for the national welfare. 


Looking Glass for Middle Class? 


A new critique of the American suburb, this one 
stressing “suburban political ideology” has been written 
by a political scientist, Robert C. Wood of the faculty 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Suburbia. Its 
People and Their Politics. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1959. $4.00). ‘The major aim,” he writes of 
his book, “is to indicate a new perspective by which the 
current problems of metropolitan regions can be seen... .” 


This political scientist has been “impressed by the subur- 
ban resistance to twentieth century ideals and values and 
by how consistently the suburbanites look to the past for 
guidance.” 

“The longer the suburbs were studied, the more closely 
they seemed to me to represent long-established American 
traditions, although not necessarily the best of these tra- 
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ditions.” 

“The most fashionable definitions of suburbia today,” 
Mr. Wood finds, “is that it is a looking glass in which 
the character, behavior, and culture of middle class .\mer- 
ica is displaved.”” After elaborating this definition, he be- 
lieves “that it cannot be taken as a precise definition of 
suburbia.” There are many suburbs other than the “dor- 
mitory” type. These are industrial, slum, racetrack, and 
the “honky-tonk” suburb of night clubs and amusement 
parks. 

In metropolitan areas “hundreds of local governments 
jostle each other,” and accommodations or adjustments to 
the great city are constantly being considered, Yet “the 
ranks of suburban governments hold fast,” and they reject 
consolidation with the city. 

For there lingers “a belief in small government and 
small society,” and this helps to “explain why the modern 
suburb exists in an age of bigness.” 

The author considered school problems, the suburban 
political boss, and the “scramble for values,” among many 
other warm issues. One conclusion is that “genuine 
metropolitan reform is not a likely prospect in our metro- 
politan areas for some time to come.” The author be- 
lieves that the “grassroots legacy” of the suburb, begun 
as a necessity,” will be of “less and less usefulness as 
time goes on.” “The persistence of the image of the 
suburb as an all-\merican small town is unfortunate in 
our times.” 


Evolution of American Socia| Work 


‘*Most human institutions, by the purely technical and 
professional manner in which they come to be adminis- 
tered, end by becoming obstacles to the very purpose 
which their founders had in view.’” This sentence from 
the writings of William James is quoted by Nathan E. 
Cohen, dean of the School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, in his book, Social Work 
in the American Tradition (New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, Dryden Press, 1958. $4.75). 

Dean Cohen thinks that social work “cannot afford such 
a development” as William James observed. Social work 
is called upon to “evaluate not only its present but also 
its heritage . . . and its aspirations for the future.” 

This concise and incisive interpretation might be called 
a treatise on the evolution of social work on the American 
scene, during seven epochs from the colonial period to 
the aftermath of World War II. The last era Dean 
Cohen labels one of “self-examination and evaluation.” 

Social work “has not had a consistent philosophy, and 
has tended to reflect the divergent themes present in the 
seciety as a whole.” At times social work has been 
eminently practical, at other times it has seemed to be in 
rebellion against dominant themes and emphases in society. 

Again, many major questions of policy and program 
remain unresolved, and some are only now coming to the 
tore. For example, can social work, with its past emphasis 
on the individual person, clarify its concern for and its 
role in public policies? Can social work spell out more 
clearly the respective roles of professionals and volun- 
teers? Can social work clarify its philosophy on the 
respective roles of private and public agencies? 

The extensive social programs that came with the New 
Deal “can no longer be partisan issues,” Dean Cohen 
submits. 

“Our history has shown that no adequate progress can 
be made without expanding participation by government in 
the promotion of human welfare, as well as adventurous 
experimentation on the part of voluntary private agencies.” 
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Now a critical international situation breeds uncertain- 
ties, and calls for “courageous and creative planning . . . 
if the health and welfare of our nations are to remain 
paramount.” “In the next challenging decades social 
work can contribute much knowledge and wisdom if it 
remembers the whole of its heritage.” 


Selected Papers of Homer Folks 


Homer Folks became aware of the social problems of 
his day through his professors at Harvard in 1890. For 
six decades he pursued a career, now always labeled dis- 
tinguished, in social work. He is now in his nineties. 
Forty-nine selections from his writings appear in a volume 
edited by Savel Zimand. (Public Health and Welfare: 
The Citizens’ Responsibility (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1958. $7.00). 

The papers here published are presented chronologically, 
starting with the text of an address in 1891, and “closing 
with his last major talk, in 1946.” 

Homer Folks was born of English farming people who 
emigrated to rural Michigan. He graduated from 
Albion College and pursued graduate study at Harvard. 
There he came under the influence of Francis G. Pea- 
body and George Herbert Palmer. He started his pro- 
fessional career working for the Children’s Aid Society 
of Pennsylvania at $800 a year in 1890. In 1893 he 
became secretary of the State Charities Aid Association 
of New York, with which he was to remain identified 
to the end of his professional career. 


Mr. Folks writes clear direct American English when 
presenting social need and urging social action. He writes 
papers and addresses that professionals respect and lay- 
men understand. He ranged widely in his interests and 
was surely an effective pioneer. He wrote convincingly 
on such matters as preventive medicine, “Making Relief 
Respectable” (a perennial interest), “The State as Alien- 
ist,” “The Citizen Support in Syphilis Control,” many 
aspects of prevention and cure of tuberculosis, etc. 


Ferment in Architecture 


Monotony is ever present in modern urban business 
building with its “bare slablike surfaces” and “glacial 
canyons lined with massive cubes,” but there is also 
discussion of means “toward getting a little more gaiety, 
variety, warmth, and charm into modern building,” Win- 
throp Sargeant writes in a “Profile” of the architect, 
Edward D. Stone, in The New Yorker, New York, 
January 3, 1959. 


“Nobody, of course, believes that architectural style 
will ever turn full circle and come back to eclecticism and 
old-fashioned romanticism,” Mr. Sargeant observes, but he 
notes at least a move away from monotony. 


“The most prominent figure in this trend is Edward D. 
Stone, a fifty-six-year-old New York architect who, having 
passed through every phase of the revolution, has lately 
embarked on a crusade to bring back some of the mani- 
festations of elegance and individuality that the advent 
of the machine age has all but swept away.” 

“His sense of proportion and classical elegance . . . 
puts him in the front rank of today’s intuitive architects, 
and they regard his feeling for setting—which often 
brings such pleasant side effects as fountains, trees, and 
pools of water into an organic relationship with his build- 
ings—as especially inspired. His structural engineering, 
while often daring and original, as in the three-hundred- 
and-fifty-foot steel-slung ‘bicvcle-wheel’ roof of his Brus- 


sels pavilion (‘Actually,’ he has said, ‘the building is ay 
umbrella surrounded by a screen’), never seems to cali 
attention to itself or detract from the grace and simplicity 
of his buildings. 

“His attention to the work patterns of the people who 
inhabit his buildings is rigorous and meticulous; he will 
not put up a hospital or a factory without listening to not 
only the requirements but the preferences of every type 
of person who is to work in it, from surgeons and fore. 
men down to cleaning women and janitors. But his atten. 
tion to their aesthetic needs is equally assiduous, and he 
invariably seeks to give their surroundings touches of 
airiness, drama, and poetry. He knowledge of architec. 
tural styles—retained in a photographic memory of solu- 
tions that have been brought to building problems since 
the time of the Greeks—is encyclopedic, and, unlike many 
modern architects, he is not ashamed of it. His technique 
of design is not in any way eclectic, but neither is it a 
doctrinaire expression of functional ideas. 

“He has borrowed freely from the past, finding in- 
spiration in such structural concepts as the atrium, or 
enclosed court, of the Pompeian house ; the Roman Colos- 
seum (which he drew upon for the Brussels pavilion) ; 
and the Taj Mahal (which contributed certain features of 
proportion and landscaping to the New Delhi Embassy), 
but he has limited his borrowings of this sort largely 
to traditions of structure and composition, and they have 
seldom entailed direct imitation. When it comes down 
to is that while Stone’s buildings are modern in the ac- 
cepted sense of the term, he is unwilling to discard the 
canons of elegance and visual drama that have governed 
fine building throughout the history of his craft.... 

“Stone is not one to go in for intellectual theories or 
systems; indeed, when pressed for a credo that might 
explain his position in relation to modern architecture in 
general, he is apt to come up with the single, old-fashioned, 
and not wholly explicit word ‘beauty.’ ” 


“Call Me Doctor’ 


Harold Seymour, who teaches history at Finch Col- 
lege, New York, writes that in some universities dis- 
tinguished scholars are calling one another “Mister” even 
though they have the degree of Ph.D. (The Educational 
Record, Washington, July, 1958). He also finds that 
professors “conceal their titles in their off-campus rela- 
tionships,” and in various other ways exhibit the “unwar- 
ranted modesty of the Ph.D.” 

He puts himself into direct opposition to these tend- 
encies. He feels that the title “Doctor” is deserved by 
many others than those in the medical profession. He 
recommends that “those who are . . . teachers and Ph.D.’s 
combined should take at least as much pride in their titles 
as do physicians.” They should do this “not for the pur- 
pose of vaunting egos, but to help elevate the college 
teaching profession in the public eye.” 

Among other things Ph.D.’s should do: “They should 
exert themselves on college faculties to bring an end to 
honorary degrees. They should miss no opportunity to 
explain to the layman what the Ph.D. signifies.” 


Corporation Aid to Colleges 


Corporations gave about $7,695,000 to more than 40 
liberal arts colleges in 1957, The National Council of 
College Fund Associations announced on October 8th, 
1958. The Association includes agencies among 464 of the 
nation’s private liberal arts colleges, which have an aggre- 
gate enrollment of over 440,000 students. (The New 
York Times, October 9, 1958.) 
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